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AMMY CLO grumbled and 
fussed when Babe lifted her, 
chair, crutch, and all, and 

carried her from the dinner table to the 
shade in front of the cabin. But her 
protesting, “I kin wawk, gal; don’t go 
totin? me round like I was a baby” 
Jacked some of its usual vigor. 

Mammy Clo, chair and crutch, 
weighed less than a hundred pounds. 
Years—so many of them that no one 
remembered the exact number—had 
toughened and dried the split-hickory 
chair, the leather-tipped crutch, and 
Mammy Clo. 

“You's awright, mammy, hunh?” 
Babe asked as she placed the chair in 
the shade. “You's feelin’ awright?” 
Babe was Mammy Clo’s granddaughter, 
and Babe herself was a grandmother 
since Little Henry’s baby had come. 

“Cou'se I's awright, gal,” declared 
Mammy Clo. “Ain’t nothin’ de matter 
wid me. You totin’? me round! I 
swear! Whyn't you git yo’ hoe and 
git out yonder in de field? I ain't rose 
you up to stay round de house axin’ me 
is I awright. I swear, gal!” 

“Yeah, you’s awright,” grinned Babe. 
“Long as you kin grumble, well you's 
bound to be awright. Now d’s you want 
anything befo’ I goes to de field?” 

Mammy Clo considered. The cedar 
bucket with its gourd dipper had been 
filled with cool water and was setting 
within easy reach of her chair. “Bring 
me out dat quilt I been piecin’,” she 
decided. “De Star er Bet-ly-ham. In 
dat big box. On top.” 


The quilt was brought and spread in 
the old woman’s lap. “You sho’ you’s 
awright now, mammy?” Babe pressed. 

“Don't I look awright?” demanded 
Mammy, Clo. “Gawd er mighty, gal! 
Whyn’t you git to de field?” 

As soon as Babe disappeared down the 
path Mammy Clo grinned proudly. 
“Dat chile jest won't do,” she chuckled. 
“T sho’ rose her up right.” She laughed 
softly. ‘Waitin’ on me like I was de 
Lawd, or somebody!” 

A robin, playing among the moss 
tufts in the live oak, broke into a saucy 
little song, and Mammy Clo hummed a 
wordless accompaniment to it as she sat 
with half-closed eyes, enjoying the 
peaceful rest that follows a wholesome 
meal. Time slipped by so easily, these 
nice clear days when she sat in the shade. 
The first thing she knew the “cool of 
the evening” would be upon her, and 
with it would come Rucker to read 
his Bible and discuss the works of the 
Lord. 

Day after day Mammy Clo had spent 
in the shade in just such idleness. Day 
after day she had planned to “hitch her 
crutch under her arm” and work about 
the house while Babe was in the field. 
But mid-afternoon breezes and Rucker 
slipped up on her. 

Rucker was the preacher. Mammy 
Clo had “raised” him. She did not 
remember, offhand, whether he was her 
own child or the child of some other 
woman about the place. It did not 
matter, however. All the negroes and 
half the whites in that part of the 
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country she counted among her children. 
And none of them ever grew up, white 
or black. She helped them into the 
world and nursed them through the 
dangerous months of infancy. Parent- 
age and race meant nothing to her. A 
baby was a baby and had to be treated 
just so. “And hit ain’t a natchal one 
of ’em,” she declared proudly, “which 
wan't riz up right. Don’t mind de 
work. Love de Lawd, and ain’t skeered 
er nothin’ but sin.” 

She sat in idle reverie for another 
minute and then she remembered the 
quilt. “And hyar me,” she reproached, 
“lazin’ round and dis quilt ain't done 
yit. Rucker'll be hyar terreckly and 
when he gits to argyin’ ‘bout how skeered 
he is to die, well I might jest as well 
lay hit down and quit, cause I can’t sew 
and listen at Rucker argy.” 

She spread the quilt, untied a bundle 
of cloth scraps, and began piecing them 
into a general pattern. Her fingers, old 
and stiff, wriggled and twisted, and the 
needle went back and forth with light- 
ning speed, making fine, even stitches. 

The quilt was Mammy Clo’s master- 
piece—no less. In the center was a 
large star fashioned from white silk. 
Around that star, stitched with cunning 
neatness and prim accuracy, were 
smaller stars of various colors and sizes. 
It was a difficult design and had to be 
executed exactly right or it would be a 
failure. And it took time, Lord, a 
long time. 

Mammy had hoped to have it com- 
pleted in time to give it as a “cradle 
present” to Little Henry’s baby, 
her great-great-grandchild. But time 
slipped up on her, and Little Henry’s 
baby received a Paul and Silas in 
Prison quilt instead. Not that the 
Paul and Silas designs were not beau- 
tiful and appropriate cradle gifts. 
Mammy Clo’s old fingers had stitched 
hundreds of them while sitting by the 
cradles of fretful babies, and had brought 
them to other babies as cradle presents. 
White and black babies, grown old by 
now, treasured Mammy Clo’s Paul and 
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Silas quilts as they treasured the love 
of the old nursewoman herself. 

But this Star of Bethlehem was to be 
a very special quilt. Mammy Clo had 
conceived it and started it in time, she 
hoped, to have it ready for the arrival 
of Babe, her first grandchild. But it 
proved tedious work, and then too, 
there were babies to be brought into the 
world and nursed to health and strength. 
The quilt was not finished. Babe got a 
Paul and Silas quilt for a cradle present. 

‘Then, when Babe married, Mammy 
Clo took out the unfinished quilt and 
set to work again, getting ready for 
Babe's first child. She got considerable 
work done on it, but about that time 
Rucker began preaching and he took up 
much of her time, discussing the 
Seriptures and going over his sermons 
with her. Time slipped by, and a Paul 
and Silas quilt went to Babe's baby, 
Little Henry. 

The quilt was almost forgotten until 
suddenly Little Henry grew up and 
married. The very day he married 
Mammy Clo got out the quilt and set 
to work, determined to have it ready for 
Little Henry’s first baby. But it seemed 
like she would no more than get settled 
down in her chair before here came 
Rucker to talk about the ways of the 
Lord. She tried to work while Rucker 
talked, but Rucker was so interested 
and argumentative over his own ideas 
that her stitches were bad and had to 
be removed. Nothing but a perfect 
stitch could stay in that quilt. 

“Whyn’t you quit wearyin’ me wid 
dat tawk about cold death?” she com- 
plained. “I ain't studdin’ cold death. 
T ain't studdin’ nothin’ but de Promise” 
Land.” 

“Dat’s jest yo’ trouble,” Rucker 
replied. “You got yo’ haid in de air 
and yo’ eye on Glory. But yo’ foots 
still is on de ground. You knows all 
about livin’ hyar on de yearth and you 
knows all about how you gonter live when 
you gitstoheab’m. But you got to grab- 
ble wid Cold Death befo’ you gits dar. 
And what er you know “bout dyin’?” 
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“I don’t know nothin’ "bout dyin’, 
and I don't keer nothin’ "bout dyin’,” 
Mammy Clo retorted. “All I know 
bn 
“Well,” interrupted Rucker, “you 
got to die. I don’t keer how much you 
don’t keer. When you quits livin’ you 
got to die befo’ you kin git Over 
Yonder.” 

“Dat’s all right,” Mammy Clo as- 
sured him. “De Lawd gonter take 
keer of all er dat. Me and de Lawd 
been wawkin’ side by side for goin’ on 
I don’t know how long and de Lawd 
love me too good. I ain't wearied. I 
been too good to de Lawd.” 

Rucker accused her of being proud 
and the argument waged—for months. 

And then, before she knew it, Babe 
told her Little Henry and his wife had 
a baby. 

There was nothing else for Mammy 
Clo todo. The Star of Bethlehem quilt 
was not completed; and when they 
placed her chair in the spring wagon for 
the ride over to Little Henry’s, she 
carried a Paul and Silas quilt on her 
arm for the cradle gift. 

“And hit ain't done ontwell yit!” she 
chided herself. “* Me settin® hyar dozin’ 
like a preacher full er possum ain't 
gonter git hit done, too.” Her bony 
old fingers moved faster and faster, and 
star after star was woven into the mosaic 
of varicolored cloths. 

She worked diligently for what 
seemed to her a very short time. Then 
she heard the hinges on the picket gate 
squawk, and she knew without turning 
her head that it was Rucker. In a 
minute they were exchanging their 
habitual greetings. 

“Hy-dy, mammy. 
‘long’ 

“Poo'ly, thank Gawd. And you, 
son?” 

“Tole’ble. Jest tole’ble.” 

Rucker seated himself in the shade 
near Mammy Clo and began fanning 
himself with his old woolen hat. 

“What you doin’, mammy? Makin’ 
a quilt?” 


How you comin’ 
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“Yeah,” said Mammy Clo. “Ain't 
hit purty?” 
“Mighty,” agreed Rucker. “Got 


stars and things in hit, ain't hit?” 

“Don’t dey look like stars and 
things?” demanded Mammy Clo. 

Instead of replying, Rucker fanned 
himself vigorously. 

“And don’t come botherin’ me wid 
fool tawk,” added Mammy Clo. “I 
got to git dis quilt done, and I can't 
work wid you  settin’ round hyar, 
droolin’ at me.” 

“Yeah?” grinned Rucker. “Well, 
ef'n I didn’t drool at you, well you 
wouldn’t have nothin’ to grumble about. 
Den, whar’d you be?” He chuckled 
with the old woman at his retort. Then 
he added seriously, ““ Mammy, you needs 
tawkin’ to about yo’ proudfulness. I 
aims to change yo’ mind befo” you has 
to grabble wid Cold Death.” 

“Hyar you goes!” exclaimed Mammy 
Clo. “Shet up till I gits dis quilt done, 
will you? I ain’t got no time to listen 
at you now.” 

“How come you so sot on gittin’ dat 
quilt done?” Rucker wanted to know. 
“You got mo’ quilts made up now den 
you kin shake a stick at.” 

“T needs dis quilt in my business,” 
she explained. “I got somethin’ to do 
wid hit.” 

“Which is—?” 

Mammy Clo stopped sewing and 
looked at Rucker. 

“Son,” she said, solemnly. “I’m 
gittin’ along in de years. My time is 
mighty nigh out.” 

“You ain’t so young,” Rucker agreed. 

“Well,” the old woman continued, 
“seein’ how dis is a mighty purty quilt, 
I kind er counted on takin’ hit to Glory 
wid me and givin’ hit to de Po’ Little 
Jesus for a cradle present.” 

“Humph!” snorted Rucker. “Don't 
you know dey got all de quilts dey 
needs Up Yonder?” 

“TI don’t keer how many quilts dey 
got,” defended Mammy Clo. “I got 
some manners. And hit ain't manners 
to go nowhar empty handed. I ain't 
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gonter put up on de Lawd and not 
bring a little somethin’ along for 
manners.” She fingered the fine 
stitches lovingly. “And dis is a fine 
quilt too.” She hesitated dubiously and 
then continued defiantly, “I don't speck 
dey got no quilts in heab’m any purtier 
den dis. And maybe not as purty!” 

For a moment Rucker was shocked 
beyond speech. 

“Proud-tawkin’!” he exclaimed final- 
ly. “And you wid one foot in de 
grave, right now. Mammy, dat ain't 
no way for a good woman to tawk!” 

“Hit’s de natehal truf.” defended 
Mammy Clo, doggedly. “I seed a heap 
er quilts in my time and I ain't never 
yit seed one no purtier den dis.” 

“T don't keer what you ain't never 
seed!” Rucker’s amazement was giving 
way to indignation. “You ain't got 
no call to go braggin’ “bout yo" quilts 
and proud-tawkin’ de Lawd when ole 
Cold Death ready to grab you ev'y 
minute. Braggin’ ain't humble, I don't 
keer how purty de quilt is. And you 
got to be humble do you want to die 
right.” Rucker paused in his outburst 
and calmed. “De Book say so,” he 
added. 

“Humph!” snorted Mammy Clo. 

“Don’t go humphin’ de Book,” cau- 
tioned Rucker. “De Book—* 

“T ain't humphin’ de Book,"” Mammy 
Clo corrected. “I'm humphin’ yo’ fool 
tawk. Cause you know J ain't studdin’ 
‘bout dying. De Lawd gonter look 
after me when my time is out. I ain't 
wearied. De Lawd love me too good.” 

Rucker was puzzled. Mammy Clo 
always had been a contradiction—to him 
and to the Scriptures. He could not 
understand her attitude. “Mammy,” 
he said gently, “you's a mighty good 
woman but you’s a mighty proud 
woman.” 

“Proud in de Lawd, yas,” she agreed. 

“But proud,” insisted Rucker. “And 
proudfulness is a sin. De Book say. 
And de proud die hard.” 

Mammy Clo stitched nervously for 
several minutes. The last star on the 
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quilt took shape under her flying needle. 
Rucker had told her virtually the same 
thing a thousand times, and she never 
had paid any attention to him. But as 
the last stitch was made she was seized 
with a strange feeling. It was as though 
Rucker at last had unsettled her peace- 
ful mind. 

“Rucker,” she said, “what do you 
know "bout dis cold death you been 
carryin’ on about?” 

Rucker considered for a minute. 
“Nothin’,” he admitted. “Not noth- 
in’. He sat in serious, silent study for 
a while. “And dat’s de p’int,” he 
added. “Hit’s a mystery. A mighty 
mystery.” 

Rucker’s words agitated the strange 
feeling that was upon Mammy Clo. It 
was as though she were standing in 
sand and the sand were giving way 
from under her feet. 

“What do de Scriptures say about 
hit?” she pressed. 

Rucker east about uncertainly in his 
mind. “De ole song.” he explained, 
“say, ‘Death ain’t nothin’ but a robber 
in dis land.” Dat what de ole song say. 
But de chune don’t say dat. De chune 
say like a nigger in de graveyard. De 
nigger say, ‘Dem ha’nts ain't nothin’ 
but de tombstones.’ But whilst de 
nigger sayin’ dat, de chune say. “Maybe 
not, but all de same, I'm gonter reach 
up and git my hat and git along down 
de road.”” 

“Unhunh,” agreed Mammy Clo. “De 
chune don’t say what de words say.” 

“Now,” continued Rucker, tackling 
it from another angle. “Dat ‘Deep 
River’ song don’t say so much, but de 
chune say a heap. De song say, ‘Deep 
River. My home is over Jurdin.’ But 
de chune say, “Yeah? I know yo’ home 
is over Jurdin, all right. But what 
about dat deep river? You got to cross 
dat river befo’ you kin git home. 
Deep river!’” 

Mammy Clo shivered. Something 
like a panie was taking place within her. 
“But de Scriptures, Rucker?” she 
pressed. “‘ What do de Scriptures ‘low?” 
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“De Scriptures,” Rucker explained in 
a hushed voice, “don’t ‘low, Dat’s 
what makes hit a mighty mystery.” 

Mammy Clo clutched desperately at 
one straw of hope. “* Maybe hit ain't 

“Oh, yes, hit is,” Ru interrupted. 
“Dat’s de pint. De Scriptures allows 
by a ible. De Seriptures allows dat 
de Lawd led de Hebrews round de wilder- 
ness fawty years gittin’ “em humble so 
dey e'd git to de Promise’ Land, and de 
ones which wouldn't git, well de Lawd 
struck ‘em down.” 

“Hmmm,” groaned Mammy Clo. 
“Hmmm, hmmm.” 

“And when de Lawd got ‘em hum- 
bled,” continued Rucker, “well he led 
‘em to Jurdin and showed “em de 
Promise’ Land on de yuther side.” He 
paused dramatically and repeated, 
“Showed ‘em de Promise’ Land. And 
den, de Scriptures say, dey crossed over. 
De Lawd didn’t cross 'em over, like at 
de Red Sea. Dey done dey own 
crossin’.”” 

Mammy Clo’s head bobbed from side 
to side. Her eyes closed, and weird, 
twitchy whines came from her troubled 


* continued Rucker, “dat’s de 
mystery of Cold Death. De Lawd lead 
you round hyar on de yearth, and he 
show you de Promise’ Land. But you 
got to do yo’ own dyin’. . . . and de 
Seripture say de proud die hard.” 

Mammy Clo’s hands shook as if in 
palsy and she tried to speak. Her 
mouth opened, but only a dry rattle 
came from her throat. For a moment 
she was terrified. Then, as suddenly 
as it had come, the feeling of terror left 
her and she was calm and serene. She 
grinned. “Rucker ain't nothin’ but a 
chile wid a heap er tawk in his mouf,” 
she told herself, “and hyar me listenin’ 
at his fool tawk. Humph!” 

Even as the realization came to her 
she vaguely heard Rucker calling nerv- 
ously “Mammy Clo! Mammy Clo!” 
and she vaguely felt him tugging at 
her arm. Some childish prank of his, 
no doubt. Well, Rucker was such a 
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child, anyway. He never would grow 
up! 


While the thoughts moved gently and 
comfortingly through her mind she 
heard the hinges on the yard gate creak 
again, and she turned to see who could 
be coming in at that time in the after- 
noon. It was a tall straight man with 
a horn in his hand. 

“Looks like Ole Gab’l, hisself,” 
commented. 

“Dat’s zackly who he is, too,” 
tall man grinned. 

“Well, drag up a cheer and set,” 
invited Mammy Clo. ‘“‘Hit’s cool water 
in de bucket and de gou'd is handy.” 

Gabriel helped himself to a drink of 
water and drew up a chair. “I’m kind 
er in a hurry, Clo,” he said, seating 
himself comfortably. “I ain’t got much 


she 


the 


time. I jest drapped by to—” 
“Sh-h-h-h-h,” interrupted Mammy 
Clo, raising her finger for silence 


and cupping her hand to her ear. 
“Sh-h-h-h-h.” 

“T jest drapped by to—” Gabriel 
started again, but Mammy Clo’s old ear 
caught the sound distinctly. It was 
the cry of a tiny baby. 

“Hand me my crutch,” she ordered 
briskly and, without waiting for Gabriel 
to explain his business, she adjusted the 
erutch under her arm and hobbled 
toward the house. 

Mammy Clo was not surprised when 
she walked into the room where the 
baby lay in its crib. Rather, she was 
disgusted. 

‘The room was big and richly furnished. 
A huge table heavily laden with fine 
cradle gifts stood at the side of the 
cradle. But Mammy Clo was accus- 
tomed to going into fine houses. The 
big mansions of rich white folks and the 
lowliest cabins of the poorest negroes all 
looked alike to her. A baby was a 
baby—white or black. The surround- 
ings did not matter. 

The first thing that caught her eye 
was a woman dressed in white. A white 
cap, white apron, white stockings, white 
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shoes. The garments were _ stiffly 
starched and shining where the iron had 
passed over them too many times, 
Mammy Clo knew exactly what she 
was up against. She had encountered 
trained nurses before. “Too much 
starch and not enough brains,” was her 
estimate. 

The nurse was heating milk over an 
aleohol stove and toying with a ther- 
mometer. Meanwhile the baby was 
crying pitifully in the erib. 

The cradle was a fine one—made of 
solid gold laths joined together an inch 
apart. The head and foot boards were 
set with a huge star of clustered dia- 
monds. But the baby lay writhing in 
pain on the bare slats of the crib. 

“Well, befo’ Gawd!” exclaimed 
Mammy Clo. “Layin’ hyar naked as a 
jaybird! And no mattress! And in a 
cradle built like a jackass ought to be 
eatin’ hay out’n!”” She turned threat- 
eningly to the nurse. “Gal!” she ex- 
ploded. “How come diserway?” 

“Now, aunty,” protested the nurse, 
“The doctor has everything exactly as 
he wants it. The baby must have 
ventilation, and the doctor—" 

“De doctor, hunh?” snorted Mammy 
Clo, “Well, I ain’t studdin’ what de 
doctor say de baby got to have. What 
Tm studdin’ "bout is what de baby 
He got de colic. Dat’s what he 
got!” 

The nurse tried to interrupt, but 
Mammy Clo drowned her out. 

“Now drag yo'se’f on out in de 
gyarden and bring me some catnip. 
Dis baby need some catnip tea.” 

“But the doctor—"* 

“T ain't studdin’ de doctor,” Mammy 
Clo broke in. “And you too! Dis 
chile got de bellyache and he got hit bad. 
Now git out and git dat catnip! You 
hyar me! And some hot water!” She 
unhitched her crutch menacingly. “And 
make tracks,” she added, “befo’ I wrops 
dis cretch ’round you!” 

The nurse left and Mammy Clo 
lifted the baby tenderly from its crib, 
holding it in one arm while she adjusted 
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the Star of Bethlehem quilt into a pil- 
lowy mattress with her free hand. 

“Now you git back in dar, suh,” she 
said, placing the infant tenderly in the 
cradle. ‘De doctor, hunh? And you 
mighty nigh got de epizoodics right 
now!” 

The baby continued to ery, but its 
cries were softer, and soon they were 
little more than troubled whimpers that 
fitted into the wordless tune which 
Mammy Clo hummed. 

Presently the nurse returned with the 
herb and water, and the baby was given 
the tea. 

“The doctor will be awfully put out 
about this,” the nurse declared. 

“Listen, honey,” said Mammy Clo, 
“lemme ax you a question: Did de 
doctor ever had a baby?” 

The nurse snickered at the idea. 

“And you neither, I bet,” grinned 
Mammy Clo. ow you git over 
yonder by de lamp and jest let me 
alone.” And the nurse surrendered. 

The baby, soothed by the tea, slept 
peacefully. Mammy Clo sat by the 
cradle, rocking back and forth, watching 
every move of the child. Toward 
morning the expression of pain faded 
from its face and the baby opened its 
big, round, blue eyes. There seemed 
to be a knowing, understanding glance 
in them as it saw the old woman, sitting 
with head bent, at the side of the cradle. 

“You rascal you!” she accused fondly. 
“You jest puttin’ off on me! Dat’s 
what you doin’ suh!” She shook her 
tightly braided head close to the baby’s 
face and gurgled, “Goodly-goodly-good- 
ly-goo,” and the baby’s face mus- 
cles contorted in a manner that only 
Mammy Clo could have interpreted 
as an expression of merriment. She 
beamed. 

“You scound’el, you,” she said. 
“Look at you laughin’ at ole mammy! 
Jest as mannish! I swear! Laughin’ 
right out loud like a grown-up man! I 
bet you gonter be raisin’ up and axin’ 
me to please give you a chaw er ’baahker, 
fust thing I know!”” She smoothed the 
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quilt gently and added, “Now you git to 
sleep, suh, and rest dem purty eyes some 
mo’. And de next time you wakes 
up mammy gonter have a sugar tit 
for dat boy to suck on, Now, git to 
sleep!” 

The baby soon was in a quiet, peaceful 
sleep, and Mammy Clo instructed the 
nurse to bring a piece of clean, white 
cloth and some sugar. Then she fell 
asleep in the chair by the cradle, 

When she awoke it was light and she 
was quite rested. Both the baby and 
the nurse still were asleep, but Mammy 
Clo noticed the “sugar tit” had been 
knotted properly and placed on the table 
near the cradle. 

After a few minutes Gabriel opened 
the door wide, holding it back and bow- 
ing low. Almost iz ately the Lord 
walked in, 

The Lord looked exactly as Clo 
imagined he would look—exactly six 
feet tall and straight as a ramrod, And 
proud, too, With his shoulders drawn 
back and a heavy crown on his head. 
His stride was majestie—just short of a 
swagger. The sight of him was enough 
to fill one with awe. 

Clo got up immediately and bowed, 
and the Lord opened his mouth as 
though to speak. But Clo interrupted 
him just in time. 

“Sh-h-h-h, Lawd.” she whispered. 
“De baby’s sleepin’ now, and he 
need dat sleep powerful bad. He was 
mighty sick last night. Mighty nigh 
had de cholly-mawbuses.” 

The Lord looked shocked for an 
instant and then he smiled indulgently. 
“That's mighty fine, Clo,” he said in a 
surprisingly soft whisper. 

“Yeah, Lawd,” put in Gabriel, “Clo 
do ack mighty handy around de babies.” 

Clo was embarrassed by the bald 
praise. “He jest need sleep,” she re- 
peated, “and some tea and stuff. He’s 
awright, now.” 

The Lord turned and tiptoed out of 
the room, and Gabriel and Clo followed. 
Outside Gabriel began talking, ap- 
parently resuming a conversation that 
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had been started before he and the Lord 
entered the room. 

“Bout dat time,” he said, “she 
hyared de baby cry and she lit out 
twarge de cradle like a hawg after 
cawn.” 

“What! And you didn’t explain, 
suh?” The Lord thundered the ques- 
tion more like an accusation. 

“Explain?” repeated Gabriel. “Lawd, 
how anybody gonter explain anything 
at her when she hyars a baby squallin’? 
Me and you bofe couldn’t explain her 
nothin’ when she hyars a young'’n 
holler.” 

Clo did not understand exactly what 
they were talking about but she knew it 
had to do with Gabriel's arrival the 
afternoon before, and that the Lord was 
displeased with it. She hastened to 
Gabriel’s rescue. 

“You see, Lawd,” she amplified, “I 
and Gab’l was jest fixin’ to pass de time 
er day and I didn’t no mo’n give him 
howdy, to I hyared de baby squallin’. 
And quick as I hyared dat, I knowed 
hit wan’t nothin’ but de bellyache 
make a baby holler like dat. So I jest 
lit out.” 

“Yeah,” supplemented Gabriel, “She 
been tawkin’ to Rucker, and Rucker, he 
say Clo ain’t humble enough.” 

“Rucker,” put in Clo, “don't think 
my Star er Bet-ly-ham quilt is purty, 
and Lawd, dat is a mighty purty quilt.” 

They had been walking along, Gabriel 
and Clo slightly in rear of the Lord, 
who was swinging his arms and stepping 
higher with his left foot so that his 
stride was one of majesty. Clo paid 
no attention to where they were going 
until suddenly she realized that she was 
in the box elder grove back of the 
orchard, where she used to come to 
funerals, 

“Dog gone!” she exclaimed, “Hit’s 
de fust time I been hyar since I don’t 
know when. I used to never miss a 
funeral, but lately hit’s been hard to git 
around...” She looked about and 
saw a pile of freshly dug earth, just off to 
the left. “Look like a new grave, too!” 


cOLD 
she exclaimed. “Must gonter be a 
funeral to-day.” 

“A big ’n too,” Gabriel assured her, 
with a knowing grin. 

“Well, I be dad blame!” Mammy 
Clo’s old eyes sparkled. “TI ain't been 
to a funeral in a month er Sundays! 
Le’s watch hit!” 

“You're mighty right, we'll watch 
it,” the Lord declared importantly. 
“That’s what I had in my mind when 
Tled you out here. I want you to watch, 
and listen too. Gabriel got to drinking 
water and chinning with you and forgot 
ee el 

“Aw, Lawd,” protested Gabriel, 
“don’t be so hard on me. I done tole 
you she hyared dat baby yellin’ befo’ I 
cd git my mouf open to tell her.” 

Before the Lord had time to reply the 
procession came into view. Rucker, 
Bible in hand and head bowed, walked 
in front. 

“Rucker gonter preach, too,” Clo 
explained. “Rucker preaches a power- 
ful good funeral, too, Lawd. I rose 
him up to be a preacher.” 

Behind Rucker six husky negroes 
carried a rosewood casket that was 
banked high with flowers. Then came 
more than a hundred men, women, and 
children—white and black. They were 
straggling slowly, singing in ragged time, 
“When the Saints Go Marchin’ on.” 

“ Ev’y last’n one of 'em is my chilluns, 
Lawd,” Mammy Clo explained proudly. 
“Love de Lawd. Don’t mind de work. 
And ain't skeered er nothin’ but sin. 
Dat de way I rose dem chilluns.” 

The casket was rested by the side of 
the grave. Rucker took a position at 
the head and the others formed a semi- 
circle at the foot. Rucker raised his 
hand and a hushed silence fell. 

“People,” he said huskily, ‘most 
generally when I preaches a funeral, well 
I preaches hit. But I don’t feel like 
preachin’ much to-day. So we gonter 
sing dis funeral.” 

“Now jest watch, Lawd!” Mammy 
Clo explained jubilantly. “Rucker do 
git right at a singin’ funeral. When his 


DEATH 


wife died and he didn’t feel like preach- 
in’, well, we sung de funeral. Den all 
at once ole Rucker got hot and he got 
up and whupped de devil to he wan't 
no bigger’n a gnat!”’ 

Rucker raised his hand again. “Some- 
body h’ist a chune,” he commanded, 
“while de body er dis cawpse is bein’ 
lowered in de grave.” 

An uncertain baritone voice began 
tunelessly : 
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“Befo’ dis time another year, I may be 
gone—" 

The others straggled along after the 
baritone. When time came for the 
second line, 2 shrill—too shrill—soprano 
had seized the lead: 

“And er my body «-layin’ in de ground, 
Lawd knows how long.” 


Rucker shook his head. “*Dat’s rot- 
ten,” he declared. 
“Well, I believe you,” Mammy Clo 
agreed heartily. Plum rotten. 
There was a moment of tense silence 
and then a rumbling bass began: 


“Deep river! My home is over Jurdin. 
Deep river, Lawd! I want to cross over 
into Camp Ground.” 


“Dat’s mo’ better,” Rucker admitted, 
and soon the song was rolling along, now 
gently and soothingly, now wild and 
rumbling. 


“Oh, won't you come to de Gospel Feast, 
In de Promise’ Land whar all is peace? 
Deep river!’ My home is over Jurdin. 
Deep river, Lawd! I want to cross over 

into Camp Ground.” 

The pallbearers placed cotton ropes 
under the casket and lifted it over the 
gaping hole. The song droned weirdly, 
wistfully. Rucker addressed the casket 
as it was being lowered into the grave: 

“Ashes might be unto ashes and dust 
might be unto dust, but hit ain’t a 
natchal man kin put you in de ground. 
And dat’s a fack.” 


“Deep river, Lawd! Twant to cross over—" 


The song rose higher and higher while 
Rucker struggled not only with words 
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to express his feeling, but against the 
din of wailing voices. Then, when the 
last note of a line was dying out, he 
raised his own voice with the swing of 
the song and led the next verse himself: 


“Oh, de news f’'m heab’m which is gone 
around, 
She crossed over Jurdin on dusty ground.” 


Gabriel leaped excitedly to his feet. 
“TI be dag gone, Lawd!” he exclaimed, 
“listen at Rucker!” 

“IT made him say that,” said the Lord. 
“T wanted Clo to hear from Rucker’s 
own lips that she was dead. Now, 
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listen at this one, Clo, and you'll find out 
all about that mystery!” But Clo was 
not there. 

She was hurrying away, grumbling to 
herself. ‘I ain’t got no time to pleasure 
myse’f at nobody's funeral,”’ she was 
saying. “I got to minddat baby. Dat 
sassy scound’el! All r’ared back on my 
fine quilt, jest as buckish! I swear!” 
She giggled deep down in her throat. 
“He gonter git dat sugar tit de minute 
he open dem purty eyes er his’n. 
R’ared back, laughin’ at me! He jest 
won't do!” And she hurried on to the 
side of the cradle. 


